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derive from one of two sources: (1) Epidemiological information indi-
cating that a product is potentially a health hazard or is microbiologically
unstable may derive from effective surveillance programmes that collect
data on the incidence of food-borne disease and assess significance. Feed-
back from marketing sources of a particular product may indicate hazards
relating to stability or, on occasion, food poisoning hazards. From the
viewpoint of hazard analysis, epidemiological marketing information is
most desirable, as the assessment is based on factual information.
(2) Technical information may indicate that the product poses a health
hazard or is subject to spoilage. Here, reaching a decision with respect
to hazard is far more difficult than in the first situation. While accurate
data concerning product composition and the influence of processing can
be obtained at the processing level, it is often difficult to relate this
information to the subsequent effects of storage, distribution and actual
use of the product. This lack of information necessitates additional safe-
guards in analyses, which frequently lead to overcontrol.

If an existing product or a new product concept is to be subjected to
hazard analysis, a food microbiologist1 with extensive knowledge of the
requirements for the type of product under evaluation should be consulted.
For example, the following questions should be considered:

1.  What are the conditions of intended distribution and use?

Is the product to be distributed under ambient or cold storage tem-
peratures?

What is the expected shelf life both during distribution and storage
and in the hands of the person who will ultimately use the product?
How will the product be prepared for consumption?
Is it likely to be cooked and then held for a period of time before
consumption?

What mishandling of the product is likely to occur in the hands of
the consume, or during marketing?

2.  What is the product formulation?
What is the pH?

What is the water activity?

Are preservatives used?

What packaging is used, and is this integral to product stability,

e.g., the vacuum packaging of fresh meats?

3.  What is the intended process?

Consideration should be given to those steps that lead to the de-

'The participants particularly dealt with microbiological aspects of the subject matter. Other
specialists should be consulted when pathogenic agents, e.g., chemicals, are involved.